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| Envitorial Hotes. 


We sre happy to learn that Mrs. Celia Bur- 
leigh has been invited to settle over the Uni- 
tarian society at Brooklyn, Conn., where she 
is preaching with great acceptance. 


——EEE 





Mrs. Vallandigham was so much prostrated 
by the sudden death of her husband, that she 
died almost literally of a broken heart, at 
Cumberland, Md., August 14th, where she 
was Visiting her relatives. 





Mrs. Lillie Deveraux Blake is putting her 
vacation to practical uses, by lecturing and 
making addresses on peace and woman suf- 
frage, in Dutchess county, where she has 
made a host of friends, and has attracted 
large audiences. 





Mr. Sumner thinks a very strong constitu- 
tional argument might be framed in favor of 
woman suffrage under the fourteenth and _ fif- 
teenth amendments. And we think that there 
is no abler nor better man to frame that argu- 
ment than the Hon. Charles Sumner. 

Mrs. Swisshelm has decided views on house- 
building, which we commend to people in 
general and Charles Reade in particular. She 
says, * Your crook-spined, hump-shouldered 
house, with a wen on one side, a wart on the 
other, a factory chimney on the door, and pi- 
loi house on the roof, may make an_interest- 
ing feature in a landscape, but for a house to 
live in, commend me to the generous, old, 
square mansion, such as do most abound in 
the rural districts of the Keystone State, 
The wide centre hall, rooms on each side, and 
L kitchen, for homestead architecture, never 
has been and never can be equaled.” 

ning 

The consideration of the new French gov- 
ernment for children deserves commendation 
and inspires hope. A petition was recently 
sent to M. Thiers in behalf of the “ Babies of 
Paris,” saying, “ Give us our Tuileries garden ; 
give us our pile of sand, and our hide-and- 
seek behind the great trees. Our hoops are 
growing rusty against the walls, our shovels 
crack against the pavements, and our little 
legs are growing paralyzed for want of run- 
ning. You have assured the tranquility of 
the parents ; now assure the happiness of the 
children.” It is pleasant to know that the 
request was promptly granted. 








Women have no worse enemy than the 
liquor traffic,and none should feel x deeper 
interest than they in the success of the tem- 
perance cause, nor labor more earnestly for its 
advancement. And none, we think, can labor 
more effectively in this cause than the moth- 
ers, sisters, and lady friends, of the boys and 
young men who are growing up into the stat- 
ure an@e@eeies of men and citizens. The 
tender influence of women can reach, and 





sway, and mould the minds of the young 
with peculiar power, and if that influence 
were timely exerted in fuvor of temperance as 
it ought to be, there would be far less intem- 
perance in the land to blight the happinesa of 
families. 





LE a ees 

Not satisfied with his admirable answer to | 
Mr. Greeley’s letter in the last number of the 
Golden Age, Mr. Theodore Tilton has ad- 
dressed that gentleman an epistle of still more | 
striking character in his paper of the present | 
week, It touches upon most of the points in- | 
volved in the present discussion of the wo- | 
man question, and in a fearless and felicitous | 
way. It is to be issued in a handsome tract 
for general distribution. From present indi- 
cations it would seem that the Farmer of 
Chappaqua has obtained a little more than he 
bargained for, and that the question of wo- 
man’s right to the ballot will receive a more 
general and thorough consideration than ever 
before. 


Ce sn AN ares 
The St. Louis Labor Congress responded 
to Mr. Tilton’s letter by a series of resolutions, 
covering the whole ground, and granting all 
that was asked for. The resolutions are as 
follows: “ That the low wages, long hours, 
and damaging service to which the working- 
women are doomed, destroy health, imperil 
virtue, and are a standing reproach to civiliza- 
tion; that we urge them to learn trades, en- 
gage in business, join our labor unions, form 
protective unions of their own, and use every 
other honorable means to persuade and force 
employers to do justice to women by paying 
equal wages for equal work ; that we pledge 
the aid of the unions represented in this Con 
gress to working-women’s protective associa- 
tions, which are now and may hereafter be 
formed, in all their just and lawful demands.” 
We trust the members of the Congress and 
all interested in its action, will do what they 
can to translate these excellent resolves into 
beneficent and operative facts. 
> 





The centenary of Walter Scott was cele- 
brated at Edinburgh on the 9th inst. ; but was 
more appropriately observed here on Tuesday 
of this week. A native of Scotland, his works 
and fame belong to mankind, and redound to 
the credit of human nature. The feudal ele- 
ment was strong in hjs blood and training, and 
he had little of the peculiar thought and senti- 
ment which characterize the genius of Dick- 
ens and Whittier. <Aristocratic through and 
through, he could not be a democrat. But he 
had had all the best elements of the aristo- 
cratic character, and with his feudai traits he 
possessed a chivalric regard for woman, which 
kept his life true, and made his works a por- 
trait gallery of heroines. His moral heroism 
in meeting at once, and without a murmur, | 
the liabilities of the bankrupt house in whose 
failure he was involved, paying enormous 
debts, contracted by other parties, by his pen, 
deserves special recognition. A great, brave, 


‘ necessities ” 





noble soul he was, of whom Scotland may 
well be proud, and for whom all who read 
have reason to be grateful, 





Mr. Greeley is considerably exercised in re- 
lation to his daughters. He cannot bear the 
thought of their being mixed up in caucuses, 
managing conventions, and haranging mobs 
from the stump; and because of his repug- 
nance to such a course for his daughters, he 
is utterly opposed to the enfranchisement of 
women. But how large a proportion of our 
voters do any of the things which seem so 
objectionable in his eyes? Probably not one 
in ten of the thousands of voters in this city 
ever attended a caugus meeting, or had any- 
thing to do with the management of a politi- 
cal convention, 6r made a stump speech. 
They have no taste, no inclination, no ambi- 


; tion for these things with which Mr. Greeley 
| has had so much to do all his life. 


They re- 
fuse to be mixed up in any way with the 
trickery, manuevering and vulgarity, which 
are now associated with polities. The ele- 
ments thet make the caucus corrupt and unfit 
for women keep three-quarters of our men 
away from them altogether, and will give it 
over tu Uileves and demagogues until women 
have their civil rights, and exercise the 
privileges of citizenship at the polls. Mr. 
Greeley’s objection is a confession of the de- 
based condition of our politics under male 
management—a condition so deplorable that 
it actually drives three-fourths of the voters 
away from primary meetings and conventions 
altogether. But what is his argument ?—Some 
politicians are bad men, and the caucus-room 
is filthy and corrupt. Therefore, honest men 
and cultivated women must abandon them to 
rogues and ruffians !~—This is the logic of it. 
Or suppose it is regarded as a mere matter of 
personal preference.—T he caucus room is un- 
clean and full of knavery; I cannot bear the 
thought of having my daughters soiled with 
its corruption and mixed up with its vileness; 
therefore, they must take no part in politics, 
be deprived of politital rights, and subjected 
to all manner of injustice.—This shows how 
a philosopher can reason in an emergency, 
especially when his feelings are involved. 
But this style of argument is a dangerous 
thing to play with. Probably Mr. Greeley 
would not care to see a son hawking oranges 
or clams through the streets, shouting his 
ar.icles at the top of his lungs in tones that 
make daylight horrible. Would he therefore 
say to him, “ You shall not engage in business 
atall”? Would he not rather say to him, 
“Go to work ; be industrious, and frugal, and 
temperate, and by a course of honest enter- 
prise escape from poverty and its degrading 
And why not exercise the 
same Common sense in dealing with a great 
question like this of woman’s enfranchise- 
ment as in treating ordinary interests and af- 
fairs? Ranting may do on occasion, but 
there are times when reasoning is in order, 












































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































The Aeve ntion. 















MANNERS IN TRAVEL. 





Travel often brings out the faults and 
foibles of character and the defects in train- 
ing better than anything else. It puts people 
into new and unexpected circumstances, It 


takes away the old props on which they are 


accustomed to lean ; it lifts them out of the 
old and easy-going grooves of routine; it 
shukes them into new attitudes; it 
them face to face with disagreeable persons, 
vulgar habits, discomfort, uncleaniiness, and 
a great deal else not easily put up with. At 
home one is master of the situation; he can 
do as he likes; if things do not go right in 


one room he can escape to another, or go out 
of doors; if tired of one thing he can take to 


anvther. But in the cars or on the boat he is 
no longer master, but subject, and at the mer- 
cy of circumstances. 
the forbearance, the generosity of human 
nature are requisite sometimes to put up with 
the boorish ways, the selfishness, the vulgari- 
ty to which one is exposed in journeying. 
The charming series of 
Bazar, under the title of “ Manners on the 
Road,” contain many excellent bints—sug- 


gestions as to the way in which travelling 
should be done to ensure the highest pleasure 
These graceful essays ought to 


and profit. 
be published in a tasteful volume, and read 
by all traveling Americans, which means ev- 
erybody; for American and traveler are 
synonymous terms. But there is more signi- 
ficance in the title than most people imagine. 
If there isa place in the world where good 
manners are needed and worth their weight in 
gold, it is in travel; but if there is any place 
where bad manners prevail, and the bad 
breeding, boorishness, selfishness and vulgar- 
ity of people display themselves most fre- 
quently and conspicuously, it is in the car, 
the coach and the steamboat. Travelers seem 
to pack their politeness in their trunk, or 
leave it at home, aad push and crowd and 
elbow their way, greedy of privileges, and 
regardiess of rights, and utterly forgetful 
of all the graces and fair humanities of 
life. 

We have been frequently pained the pres- 
ent season at the coarse and tyrannical bearing 
of some men whiletraveling. They scramble 
for the best seats. They insist on controlling 
the windows, the doors, the ventilators and 
furniture, precisely as though the entire car 
or boat were their private property. They 
cover the floors with the filthiest tobacco 
juice. They fill the air with breaths poisoned 
by drink and smoke. They talk vulgarity. 
They look Gbscene. If_a child cries, they fret 
and almost visibly froth at the mouth. And 
if a poor, tired woman wants a seat, they turn 
their eyes the other way. They make trav- 
eling uncomfortable if not positively danger- 
ous, and nettle everybody they come in con- 
tact with. 

Sometimes the bad manners of women on 
the road are positively discreditable to the 
sex. They sometimes monopolize seats that 
do not belong to them, by spreading out their 
dresses or piling up their baggage, making 
others stand, or sit in discomfort. They 
sometimes enter a carand stare at a tired 
man, until he feels compelled to rise and offer 
a seat that he needs more than the one who 
takes it. They sometimes display an amount 
of selfishness, levity and impertinence, impa- 
tience and fretfulness, which amazes, quite as 


brings 


And all the politeness, 


papers in the 






hibition. 
numerous. 


than most people seem to imagine. 


Bovorishness can be borne with at 


caped from in the house or on the street 
that is hard to be endured. 
to it. 


dent 


gencies in the sweetest mood, 
liteness the more pleasure. 
ness the more joy. 


The more po 


good manners on the road. 











GALLANTRY AND JUSTICE. 


shares in the general amelioration. 
Gail 


for her sake than for his own. 


thing else. 


roism. 


seven men, went down to death.” 


the gallantry of men? 
their own? 
their interests are identical. 
ing to war about. 


separably bound together. 


the progress of both. 


rights. And it is the greatest of mistakes to 
imagine that the woman movement indicates, 








much as it pains those who witness the ex- 
These are exceptions to the general 
rule, but the exceptions are unfortunately 


The matter is of much more importance 
Good 
manners are nowhere so much needed and so 
conducive to the general comfort as in travel. 
home ; 
irritability and petty selfishness can be es- 


But to be pinioned into a seat with a human 
porcupine or box-turtle is a tax on the nerves 
One thing that 
makes travel so bard and wearing is the bad 
manners of travelers, and the initation inci- 
W hoever travels should make it 
a positive duty to conduct themselves in the 
noblest possible manner, meeting all emer- 


The more kind- 
Theodore Parker used to 
carry candy and sugar-plums, and give them 
to crying children in the cars. Every wo- 
man, especially, ought to set an example of 


There is some truth in the idea that even 
the worst injustice done to women in civil- 
ized lands was preceded by a still more debas- 
ing tyranny. As society becomes civilized, 
men become more justand kind; and woman 
What 
Hamilton says deserves consideration, 
and should never be dropped out of sight. 
Man's good will toward woman is so great 
that “he will work harder and endure more 
Self preser- 
vation is the first law of Nature; but woman- 
preservation is the first law of civilization. 
The men on a sinking ship will save the wo- 
men and go di wn themselves, not because 
women are consid@red more valuable than 
men, nor for any reason whatever, but sim- 
ply because men never think of doing any- 
If the crew of a vessel should let 
the women perish and themselves sail into port 
in safety, they would be mobbed at the first 
quay on which they landed. When Captain 
Herndon told his men that he proposed to 
save the women and go down with the ship, 
did they demur? I have heard that they re- 
sponded with a sudden outburst of cheers, 
heart answering to heart with instinctive he- 
I do not know how that may be; 
but they manned the bo:.ts with a picked 
crew; they sent every woman away to life, 
and themselves, four hundred and twenty- 


The practical question that rises here is, 
Shall women at the present stage of civiliza- 
tion trust all their interests and rights to 
Shall they receive 
everything as privilege, and have nothing as 
We have no desire to develop 
an artificial antagonism between the sexes; 
They have noth- 
All their hopes are in- 
The two are one 
in all that relates to the welfare of either and 
It is the most shallow 
and pernicious of notions that men as men 
are opposed to women as women, and trying 
to keep them under, and ro) them of their 








fosters or represents antagonism to the 
the rights, the interests, the welfare of men. 
It means something more and better than the 
advancement of woman’s interests and power 
at the expense of man’s; it means the wel- 
fare of both sexes, the advancement of soci 
ety, the improvement of the race. We ask 
man to do justice 1o woman for his sake 
quite as much as for hers, but still more for 
the sake of humaniity and the world. We 
repudiate the inference which Miss Dodge 
would have her readers draw from her »r- 
ticle, that women are fighting against men 
for what man has always accorded to wo- 
man, and always will accord to her out of 
the gallantry of his nature. If there are 
man-haters, we do not belon. to the number ; 
and if there is a regiment of Amazons cn- 
listed in a warfare against the other sex, we 
do not train in their company. 

But we know something of the fitfuiness 
and fickleness of gallantry as a sentiment 
and motive of conduct. Men can be very 
gallant, and perform heroic deeds, and endure 
ennobling sacrifice under its inspiration. 
But it isa very partial and short-lived emo- 
tion for all that. A young and beautiful wo- 
man enters a street car, and half the men in 
it rise to their feet and offer her a seat. An 
old, wrinkled, poorly-dressed woman enters 
the same car, and every man sticks to his 
seat as though glued to it. Thers is no play 
of gallantry there, There is gallantry in 
lavishing attentions upon the brilliant belle, 
the splendid lady, the gifted, beautiful favor- 
ite of the hour; but the poor, weary, worn 
wife at home is left without the notice her 
heart is dying wo receive and gasps for the 
wantof. There is gallantry in writing po- 
ems and making toasts, and uttering a loud 
applause to the fair sex; but the sume men 
who indite the glowing stanzas, and utter the 
complimentary sentiments, and cheer the joud- 
est at the mention of woman's name, will com- 
pel a woman to work at starvation prices, 
take advantage of her ignorance and weuk- 
ness to rob her of her property abuse a wife who 
does not submit to every dictation, and then 
abuse her because she submits, and turn her 
off in disgrace when she loses her power to 
charm, or a more fascinating woman weaves 
her spells upon the heart. Gallantry! why 
the world is full of it; and the laws on our 
statute books, the condition of our workwo 
men, the great company of women who walk 
our streets, flaunting condemnations in the 
faces of the men who have wrought their 
ruin, show what this gallantry is worth. Itis 
* beautiful thing, this gallantry! lovely to 
look at; admirable every way; the poetic 
adornment, on the robe of our too prosaic life. 
But with all its charm and showy splendor, 
it is no more a substitute for justice than the 
diamond that sparkles on the neck is a sub- 
stitute for clothes. 

Let there be no disparagement of gallantry. 
We must protect and strengthen the native 
chivalry of the mind, which is the spring of 
so much that is generous, and beautiful, and 
grand in endeavor and performance. But 
these are not enough. The interests, the wel- 
fare, the progress of society require that man 
shall show his gallantry by giving woman her 
rights. We appeal to the chivalry of men to 
do justice to women. We say to them: We 
enjoy your attentions; we are pleased with 
your favors and your flattery; we admire 
your devotion; we appreciate your sacrifices ; 
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we love your love, and give you our notice, 
esteem, favor, praise—give you ourselves—in 
return. But if you have th- gallantry, the 
chivalry, the deep-seated regard and reverence 
that you pretend, in heaven’s name don’t 
spend them all in trifles and compliments ; 
put them into justice. Show that you vener- 
Display your devotion 
by giving us our rights as citizens and as souls. 
If you have any gallantry stop petting us as 
babies, and playing with us as dolls, and pa 
tronizing us as inferiors, and treat us as though 
we too were human beings, your equals be 
fore the laws and in the sight ef God. A 
gallantry that is good for anything is good for 
so much service. 


ate us by trusting us. 


A love that spends itself in 
kisses, and flatteries, and endearments, but 
cannot leap up to meet an equal love, and 
write itself in laws, and incarnate itself in in- 
stitution, is not the holy flame that purifies 
hearts, redeems the world, and creates heaven. 





FOUNDATION STONES 

Among the efficient but very quiet workers 
person in the 
State should reach higher than Mrs. Elizabeth 
known in New York 
society, and resident of Thompson, Long Is 
land 

For many years, whenever any effort was 


for the benefit of women, no 


Langdon, a lady well 


to be made for the amelioration of the condi- 
tion of workingwomen in our city, Mrs, Lang- 
don was one of the first to lend a helping 
hand. 
which could at best reach but a small portion 


Not content, however, with that work 


of the oppressed, she cast about her for meth- 
work which would 
inavigurate a better time for her less fortunate 
With 
place at Thompson, L. L, 
years been engaged in gatherin 


ods of establishing some 


fine 
and has for two 


sisters. this view she bought a 
conditions 
about her there which afford a neuclus for the 
establishment of some really benevolent and 
self-supporting work for women. 

Many of her arrangements are completed, 
but such a work as she contemplates takes 
into its scope a much wider sphere of effort 
than the mere establishment of an industry. 
For some miles about Thompson there is no 
church, and people resident in the vicinity, 
many of whom have no means of Conveyance, 
must either walk a great distance, or be en- 
tirely deprived of the privileges of the sanc- 
tuary. A place of worship being among the 
essentials for the perfection of Mrs. Langdon’s 
place, she has erected, this summer, on a 
lovely site near ber villa of Langdon, two fine 
tents, in which public services may be held, 
and in which congregations may be formed, 
and which result in the building of 
churches. 


may 


Mrs. Langdon’s breadth of principle, cliar- 
acter, and purpose, are admiradly shown and 
vindicated in the fact that while bearing the 
entire expense of the venture herself, she 
leaves the opportunities afforded for the form- 
ing of denominational churches open to the 
wishes of the people. Whoever comes is 
As yet the Methodists have used 
the tent more than any one else; but on two 
or three occasions the platform has been vc- 


welcomed 


cupied on Sunday by one of the most radical 
of our modern reform advocates, John B. 
Wolff, Esq., of Colorado, for lectures on the 
“ Causes and Cure of Evil,” and on “ Truth— 
Relative and Absolute,” has aroused thought 
and inquiry in most important directions. 











The Revolution. 


The tents are open on each evening for 
popular lectures, entertainments, etc., and no 
pains spared by the gifted lady who has 
taken the whole burden of the matter to mak¢ 


them instructive, entertaining, and popular. 
On last Monday evening « grand temperance 
j.bilee was held, and to this, the first charyy 


of the season (25 cents on) wa 
The speeches, by Rev. 4 Arnold, Alonz 
Foster, Esq., and John 6B. Woltf, of Colorado, 
itiention. Mr. 


Wolff brings an energy to back up his great 


were listened to with 
logical and argumentative power which elec 
trifies and magnetizes an audience, so that he 
holds v 
ever way he will. 


them which 
The Ow! Club, of Green- 
point, brought fun to add to the pleasures of 


mm in bis hand to sway 


the evening, and belied by their actions all 


that has ever been held true of the solemnity 
of the ominous bird of night. Mrs. MecAlis 
ter, Mrs. 8. L. K. Wheeler, and Mr. K. Floyd 
Roberts gave not by any means the least part 
of the entertainment in some exquisite songs, 
solos, duetts, and trios 

We hope, ere 


tab vive a 


minute account of the superstructure of which 


long able to 


all this work is merely the foundation 





WOMAN'S IDEAL 


Mrs. Mary Clemmer Ames has the greatest 
faith in the instincts and destiny of her sex. 
She well says; “From the universal awakening 
higher 
and finer development for the entire human 


of womanhood must dawn at last a 


race. Unerring nature will adjust itself to 
larger and purer conditions And woman 
will be no less woman than man through 


all the processes of broader culture and of 
grander opportunity 
and fettered, can be so noble, so true to its own 


No creature, cramped 


inherent self-hood, as that same creature un- 
trammeled, using its best faculties in the at- 
mosphere of intellectual and spiritual freedom. 

“Tf I have great faith in man as man, I can 
No op- 
portunity of change or of progression has 


have no less in woman as woman 
made man less distinctively man in his habits 
or pursuits Equal opportunity, equality in 
the race, cannot make woman less womanly 
No matter what we say or do, man’s work 
still remains man’s, and 
With here and there an exception, ull our 


star voes out, doubtless man will remain the 


woman's wotun’s 


organizer of this world’s alfairs, and woman 
its ministrant. I say nothing against the de- 
mand for legal equality and equal opportun 
itv; for it underlies the highest fulfillment. 
But in the struggle for material power, let no 
woman forget that, after all, to the end, her 
supreme kingdom must be the spiritual.” 





REPUBLICAN EQUALITY 

Grace Greenwood says that among the few 
women of Washington who have been able to 
lay by any money is a certain mode} wife, who, 
for some years, has been allowed by special 
favor to to take home and perform all the 
work of her paralyzed husbind. Fearing al- 
ways dismissal, though wonderfully fitted for 
her position, she has managed every year to 
save something from her husband’s salary. 
By the way, if that husband w! o 
long toiled for, and tenderly nursed, should 
die to-day, the childless widow could, by law, 
only have her “ thirds” of those hard earnings 
and careful savings,—the bulk would go to 


she has 80 
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her husband’s nephews, Pleasant prospect— 


for the nephews! 
True, Convress hes put it in the 


minissione 


power of 
secretaries and ¢ rs to promote the 
best female clerks to at least the lowest yracde 
of title clerks, in tae matter of pay—but the 


except in the case 
of personal favorites—and why ? 


law is almost a dead let er, 


Simply be- 
ause there is ut present no political advan- 
tage in doing justice to women. As philan- 
bropic a man as Mr. Dawes opposes all pro- 
jects for raising their pay as the friend of the 
women in the department, saving that the 
change wonld render their present humble 
positions objects for honorable manly enter 
prise—that women not having the protection 
of the ballot would be driven out of govern- 
ient employment altogether. As shrewd a 
that the 
power of the ballot alone can insure to women 


politician as General Butler says 


qual wages for equal services 





Fauny Hobart, the well-known fashion 
writer of the New York Sunday Times, has 
in press a volume of children’s stories, which 
will be issued in the early fall. From the 
number we select a graceful poem, and know 
that it will delight the little folks of Tur 
REVOLUTION , 


Little Dutch Gretchen came over the sea, &% 
With an aunt in place of her mother, 
* As like,” so little Dutch Gretchen told me 
As like as one pea to another.” 


Little Dutch Gretchen fell sick on the way, 
A-sailing upon the dark water ; 

The captain came down to the cabin each day, 
And called her his patient Dutch daughter 


Little Dutch Gretchen took fritzels and beer, 
Hoping she soon would be better ; 
And at lasi, when the end of the journey was near 
Dutch Gretchen sent homeward a letter 
“1m better,” 
page ; 
* And my aunt is as kind as my mother ; 
But never a prison bird shut ina cage 


Longed more to give one for the other. 


Dutch Gretchen wrote first on the 


There’s a look and a tone, and a tenderer way 


A bosom more gentle to lie on 


And, mother, a love that will never grow gray, 
Anda heart that is bleased to die on. 


“So, mother, I've said to the captain to-night, 
To Bremen [ll sail back most gladly, 

To tell you if changing one’s mother is right ; 
It’s a trade that will cheat a child sadly.” 


And littl 
And gave back her aunt for her mother ; 


Dutch Gretchen went home o’er the sea, 


‘*For they're notall the same,” said Gretchen to me, 
Though like as one pea to another.’ 





Every well-ordered home will have a li- 
brary. Until this in some form comes into 
the house, it has not the right to be called 


more than a lodging house, or an eating 


house, however -umptuously it may be furn- 
ished. Books in the house are a binding in- 
fluence between members of the family, the 
means of dispersing the clouds, making rainy 
soli- 
the library will 
a closet or a dark 
centre of the house, 


in the meeting place of the family, where the 


days usefvl, and enlivening hours of 
tude. 


not be 


And in a true home 
stowed away mn 


room, but will be in the 
young and the old together catch inspiration 
In the true home the 
library will be the favorite sitting room; *- 


in its gathered hoard 
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Hotes About Women. 


—Saratoga belles 
themselves. 

—Why are tall men luckiest? Because all 
the ladies are in favor of hy-men. 


er.ll drinking irrigating 


—Fannie Fern has delightful receptions of 
the literary people visiting at Newport. 

—Miss Lillie Peckham, of Milwaukee, is to 
supply the Universalist pulpit in Dubuque. 

—Mrs. Scott Siddons is giving seasonable 
readings in London from “Midsummer Night's 
Dream.” 

—Mrs. Stowe has escaped from her “ Pink 
and White Tyranny,” and has gone to Florida 
with her family. 

—Miss Burdett Coutts recently gave $16,000 
to the clerks of the banking house in which 
she is a partner. 

—Very few ladies at Sararoga seem to be 
willing or courageous enough to appear in the 
same tvuilette twice. 

—Miss Ada Shriver, of Dayton, has re. 
ceived the appointment of instructor of 
painting in the University of Michigan. 

—It is said that “ An Artist’s Pilgrimage on 
Earth” was written by Jenny Lind. It con- 
tains a very full and accurate account of her 
early life. 

—Seventy-nine little girls brought out by 
Miss Rye have arrived safely at Quebec, and 
there are already nearly two thousand appli- 
cations for them. 

—Miss Cordelia Jane Hodgeson, the last 
English connection of Benjamin Franklin, 
died recently in England. She was seventy- 
eight years of age. 

—Mrs. Eugenie Bonaparte is going to 
Spain to visit her mother. The once Imperial 
family have decided to take up their residence 
in Switzerland, near Geneva. 

—A seaside lady, who gave a party recently, 
had engraved on the corner of the invitations 
the words “small and early.” Sensible lady, 
that; we belong to her party. 

—A cynical man says, the reason women 
are so fond of writing letters is that they re- 
joice in the opportunity of saying all they 
wish without the possibility of an interrup- 
tion. 

—The Princess de Belgiojoso, who died 
lately in Milan in her 65th year, organized an 
insurgent battalion there in 1848, but was 
forced by the victories of Radesky to return 
temporarily to France. 

—Mrs. Regina Dal Cin, who successfully 
performed 114 chirurgical operations in the 
city hospital of Trieste, Austria, was latcly 
rewarded by the city authorities with a pres 
ent of one hundred gold pieces and a letter 
of thanks. 

—Mrs. W. A. Logan, of this city, has been 
lecturing on the woman movement in Maine, 
to large audiences, giving the greatest satis- 
faction. Her last lecture was given in the 
Presbyterian church at New Lisbon, Me., on 
Friday last. 

—Madame Regina Dal Cin, a famous femin- 
ine surgeon of Austria, performed one hundred 
and fifty successful operatiuns at the city hos- 
pital in Trieste, and was rewarded by the mu- 
nicipal authorities with a letter of thanks and 
a purse of gald. 





—The fashionable color for ladies hair just 
now is bronze. The lion may not be able t 
change his skin, but to change his spots the 
leopard has only to follow the example oj 
some of our belles, and dye. 


—The sister of Delescluze, the famous 
Communist, now in her sixty-fifth year, is to 
be tried by a council of war at Versailles, on 
various charges. She is said to have been a 
Petroleuse, and to have murdered several of 
the troops of Theirs. 


—There are three women connected with 
the government at Washington, who, by dint 
of rigid self denial and economy, have secured 
comfortable little homes for themselves on a 
salary of $900 each. If some women sur- 
pass men in extravagance, others surpass 
them in frugality. 


—Mrs. Hester Pendleton’s work on “ Hu- 
man Development Through Inherited Ten- 
dencies” is in its second edition, for which it 
has been enlarged and subjected to a careful 
revision. Asa guide for parents in training 
and educating the coming men and women of 
the world it has peculiar value. 

—Mrs. Swisshelm says that no woman is fit 
to be a wife and mother until she knows more 
of the laws of life, of health and disease, 
than one in five of our practicing physicians, 
who band together to hide and defend their 
own ignorance, by p.eventing the education of 
those most interested in discovering it. 


—Miss Augusta J. Chapin is the pastor of 
the Universalist cl.urch in lowa City. She is 
a good preacher, and performs all the duties 
of the office in a highly acceptable manner. 
There are seven women connected with the 
Universalist ministry, and their fidelity and 
success have prepared the way for more. 

—Trinity Methodist Church, of Springfield, 
Mass., has secured Miss Butler, a teacher of 
the Westfield Normal Schoo), as assistant 
pastor, to visit the sick and take special inter- 
est in the young people connected with the 
Sabbath-school, and assist the pastor in such 
duties as her talents and tastes fit her for. 

—The Painesville Zelegraph says there is an 
intelligent young lady of eighteen years, in 
Lake County, who will harness her span of 
horses in the morning, hitch them before the 
niower, let down the fence into the meadow, 
and cut her six acres of grass before noon. 
She will then feed and take care of her team, 
and duplicate her mornings work in the after- 
noon. 


—The Wyoming Tribune says: “Mrs. 
Picket, Mrs. Arnold, and Mrs. Post, have 
been in constant attendance as jurors at the 
present term of court. Lawyers and judges 
are of opinion that they give better attention 
to testimony, and render verdicts fully as 
just as those found by the sterner sex. They 
are entitled to the thanks of political reform- 
ers the world over.” 


—Several German women, students of med- 
icine, who have been studying in Russia, 
where the schools are open to them, have ap- 
plied for matriculation in the Prussian Uni- 
versity of Keenigsberg, near the Russian bor- 
ders; but as yet they have not received per 
mission from the Minister of Education. 
They are allowed, however, to attend the lec- 
tures, which they do very diligently in the de- 
partments of physic, botany, chemisty, and 
comparative anatomy. 





—There is more truth than compliment in 
the following from Mrs. Stowe’s “ Pink and 
White Tyranny”: “ Pretty girls, unless they 
have wise mothers, are more educated by the 
opposite sex than by theirown. Put them 
where you will, there is always some man 
busying himself in their instruction ; and the 
burden of masculine teaching is generally 
about the same, and might be stereotyped as 
follows : —‘ You need not be or do anything. 
Your business in life is to look pretty and to 
amuse us.’” 


—When Miss Putnam, daughter of the New 
York publisher, defended her thesis for doctor 
of medicine in Paris, the amphitheatre of the 
medical school was crowded full; at least 
three thousand doctors or medical students 
were present. The examiners were Professor 
Gubler and Drs. Langier, Blachez and Duplay. 
All of them complimented her in the most 
flattering terms upon the talent with which 
she had treated the subject of her thesis. The 
audience likewise repeatedly applauded her. 
The mark awarded Miss Putnam was the 
highest that can be given—‘ Perfectly satis- 
factory.” 


—Mrs. Emily Pierpont Lesdernier is ex- 
pected to return from Europe some time 
this month. Mrs. Lesdernier is known to the 
American public by her poetic end dramatic 
readings, which she has given from Bar-gor to 
San Francisco, and from London to Rome. 
This lady has also written two novels— 
“Headland Home,” an autobiography, and 
“ Hortense,” the hero of which is said to im- 
personate the late L. M. Gottschalk. Besides 
these, Mrs. Lesdernier is the author of a vol- 
ume of poems, and she has been more or less 
connected with the New York stage during 
the last fifteen years. 


—Baboo Keshub Chunier Sen has under- 
taken to introduce marriage reforms among 
his countrymen to lessen the amount of fe- 
male infanticide, now common among poor 
Hindoo families. Ata wedding at Lucknow 
the Baboo, acting as high priest, asked the 
young pair separately if they married at their 
own accord, then he prayed, and the sacred 
knot was tied with the words, “ Your heart is 
mine and mine is yours.” This ceremony was 
a great mnovation, not less for the novelty 
of its form than for the simplicitly with 
which it was conducted. Formerly the ex- 
pense of weddings, which fell chiefly on the 
bride’s father, was so great that in order to 
conduct their household affairs economically, 
poor fathers killed their daughters as soon as 
they were born. 


—We learn from London that Miss Clara 
Gottschalk has had an interview with the 
Emperor and Empress of Brazil. Their Maj- 
esties received Miss Gottschalk with much 
kindness, and spoke with great admiration 
and affection of her brother. The Empress 
does not speak French very well, but it was 
easy to understand the sympathy and feeling 
that she manifested for our great pianist. 
The Emperor promised Miss Gottschalk that 
he would exert himself to recover the MSS., 
musical and otherwise, and also the jewelry 
belonging to ‘her brother, (forthe family have 
never received anything that he left in Brazil), 
We hear that Mr. Gottschalk had been oc- 
cupied during the last two years of his life in 
writing his autobiography, and that a thou- 
sand pages were prepared for publication. 
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—Mrs. Mary Clemmer Ames says of the 
Misses Cary, that with Alice on the other side, 
there was really no life left for Phebe here. 
Remembering her apparently robust strength, 
this seems sad and almost unnatural. Yet it is 
not so. With Alice her inspiration and mo- 
tive in existence passed to another sphere. 
By the very law of her life she has followed 
after them, and has gone up higher. Think- 
ing of these sisters as I have known and 
loved them long, nothing seems more natural 
than that so swiftly Phoebe should have fol- 
lowed after Alice. I never could have felt 
that I had lost Alice quite while Phebe lived. 
Mrs. Ames thinks that Alice Cary wrote 
too much to do justice to her own finest ge- 
nius, and that Phebe did not write enough to 
keep her higher faculties in exercise, and 
this almost altogether in consequence of her 
self-depreciation. 


—A lady visiting the Adirondacks writes 
that nothing can be grander than the scenery 
to the true student or lover of nature. 
Whether he is softly gliding over placid 
lakes, fringed around sbout clear to the wa- 
ter’s edge by a dark yet magnificent forest, 
while backward from this the eye is arrested 
by noble mountains, whose heads proudly 
rear themselves until boldly thrusting their 
naked peaks high up in the blue vault of 
heaven, they seem to bid defiance to ages; or, 
if he is quietly floating down some river, 
which, hidden in their deep forest, is peace- 
fully making its way to some lake, and con- 
stantly disclosing some object of interest to 
the eye, in the shape of fall, or else brings 
upon the daring voyager a feeling akin to 
awe, a8 without a sound it sweeps him rapidly 
down a steep defile, shadowed on all sides by 
ancient monarchs of the wood. No matter 
where he goes, all is grand, and everything 
seems in Clarion tones to cry “ Behold! God 
liveth !” 


—One of our exchanges says: “ Mrs. Ella 
Davis Rockwood and Miss Marietta Rice, who 
are spending the season at Marblehead, were 
out rowing, and found their united strength 
unequal to the control of their boat. They 
had drifted seaward a considerable distance, 
and were in imminent danger, when they 
were passed by a Unitarian clergyman in his 
yacht, who, not knowing them, deliberately 
left them to their fate. They were finally 
rescued from the impending danger by the 
timely and kindly interposition of the light- 
house keeper.” We can hardly believe that 
any clergyman would “ deliberately” leave 
two women, who were vainly struggling 
against the tide, to their almost certain fate. 
It may have seemed so to the ladies in the en- 
dangered boat, but we should like to hear the 
minister's version of the story. The minis- 
ters we happen to know have a good deal 
more Christianity than wmuscularity, and 
thuugh hardly equal to managing a boat in 
the surf, are still more incapable of leaving 
two ladies to drown when it is in their power 
to render assistance. 


—The Wyoming Tribune, in an article on 
the Woman Movement, says: “ This great re- 
form has been entirely successful in Wyom- 
ing. We appointed Mrs. Morris a Justice of 
the Peace in Sweetwater county, and she 
performed the arduous duties of that office 
with signal success, for a period of nearly 
One year. Other important offices in the ter- 

a 





ritory have also been ably filled by repre- 
sentatives of those who heretofore have only 
been regarded as qualified to wield the dish- 
cloth, fan, and broom. Wyoming has given 
the woman movement an impetus ten thous- 
and times greater than that received by its 
theoretical discussion during a decade of 
years before Eastern lyceums. Others have 
talked ; we have acted, and the successful re- 
sult is matter of history. In consequence of 
these new cuties and responsibilities con- 
ferred upon women, no family circles have 
been destroyed, no additional domestic bick- 
erings have been endured, no drawing-rooms 
have been disrupted, or kitchens exploded, no 
divorces obtained or asked for. The sun 
rises, shines and sets, as is his usual custom. 
The seasons come and go, and society has not 
yet decided to relapse into original chaos, as 
the opponents of this grand movement have 
so long prophesied. So far, especially as the 
administration of law is concerned, the reform 
has been signally successful. 


—The English critics commend Miss Aus- 
ten’s posthumous papers, the publication of 
which gives a fresh opportunity of speaking 
of one who did as much, if not more, than 
any one to lift fiction from the defiling mire 
of the ole authors to the moral elevation and 
purity which characterize the best works of to- 
day. The Spectator says :—‘ It is no little sat- 
isfaction to know that after Miss Austen had 
once gauged her own powers, she carried into 
everything she commenced the same com- 
bined playfulness and truthfulness, which 
make her novels read like kindly pleasantries 
without bitterness and without illusions, 
though also without any high ideal of life ca- 
pable of causing the author either illusions in 
the first instance, or bitterness when those illu- 
sions were dispelled.” The Saturday Review 
says: “Miss Austen is one of the few nove- 
lists whose popularity rests on a more solid 
and permanent foundation than the fashion 
of the day. These little sketches of life and 
character have been burted for half a century, 
yet we feel that they interest us, not merely 
because they show us the kind of thing 
which delighted our mothers and grand- 
mothers, but because in their essentials they 
are as true of the English society of to- 
day as of the English society of fifty years 
ago. And it is no mean praise of them to 
say that, slight and fragmentary as they are, 
they do no discredit to the reputation of an 
authoress whose published works owe so 
much of their charm to their exquisite finish.” 
Yet there are people who pretend to think 
women have no intellect to speak of. 


—Lucy Downing, sister of John Winthrop, 
was one of the chief movers for a higher edu- 
cation here in America, and her solicitations 
led to the founding of Harvard College Her 
brother urged her to settle here, but she de- 
clined doing so unless some provision was 
made for the education of her son George. 
She says: “It would make me go far nim- 
bler to New England, if God should call me 
to it, than otherwise I should; and I believe a 
college would put no small life into the plant- 
ation.” This was in 1636, and in October, 
1636, the general court at Boston voted £400 
to a college, of which £200 was to be paid in 
1637, and the other half when the building 
was finished. In November, 1637, the build- 
ing was locat-d at Cambridge, an: about a 
year afterward it was endowed by Rev. John 





Harvard with one-half his estate. The first 
President took his seat in 1640, and second 
on the list of his first graduating class of nine 
young men, six of whom became ministers, 
stands the name of Lucy Downing’s George, 
the nephew of Gov. Winthrop. The “ solic- 
itous suit” of the good dame had prevailed, 
and Harvard College has since had a name in 
the world for more than two centuries and a 
quarter; while Lucy Downing has been well- 
nigh forgotten, and as much neglected, even 
by her own George, as her sex has been by 
the college she teazed into existence. The 
Springfield Republican well says that Lucy 
Downing, the young mother, vexing her soul 
and pinching het purse, and putting her 
daughters out to service, in order to give her 
sons a good education-—Lucy Downing coax- 
ing the founders of New England to establish 
a college for boys—has been a type of her sex 
from that day to this. The men of New Eng 
land are more indebted to the women of New 
England than to their own sex for their good 
education ; yet no sooner do they ask for the 
like privileges for their own sex than the un- 
grateful men and the ungracious boys, who 
have thriven by their sacrifices and sagacity, 
call them bold and covetous, and refuse to ad 
mit them to the colleges they founded. 


—Since Gail Hamilton stabbed the Wash- 
ington lady correspondents with her steel-pen, 
and threw what ink she could on their reputa- 
tion, it is but fair thatone of them—and one, 
too, whose graceful and sprightly letters have 
been more generally read and admired than 
any other—should bear her testimony. Grace 
Greenwood says the lady correspondents are 
an enterprising, energetic, hard-working, wide- 
awake set of women. “They are well paid, 
though I think not so well as men would be 
for the same kind and amount of labor. It is 
a fine field for a clever, prompt, cultivated, 
conscientious woman, who is willing to work 
hard, and has tact, courage, and self-reliance. 
But she will need daily to pray to be deliv. 
ered from the temptation to praise unduly, to 
blame unjustly, to flatter and to satirize. I 
want to see all these women writers here stand 
by women, faithfully, valiantly, whenever 
legislation touches their interests, and through 
good and evil, minority and majority reports. 
As writers, they have done well thus far: 
they can do better if they will give more care- 
ful study to great political measures, and the 
characters of leading politicians ; if they will 
write more for men and women, and less f@ 
fops and fine ladies. Descriptions of recep- 
tions and balls, suppers and costumes, are 
more properly left to Jenkins. They belong 
to his province, and a woman should be too 
magnanimous to cut into his narrow sphere.” 
Grace Greenwood says she had heard a great 
deal about the Jady lobbyists of Washington, 
that they were perilously pretty and _persist- 
ent, and that ‘ their name was legion ; “ but I 
have seen, or at least known, but very few of 
them. I did know one brave lady of this sort 
a few years ago. She had a claim—I doubt 
not a just one; but all the more hopeless for 
that, people said—and in her desperation she 
clutched at every straw of possible influence 
and advantage. She did not get her bill 
through that session, nor the next; but she 
worried it through at last. Since that time I 
have never doubted the doctrine of the ‘ per- 
severance of the saints.’ If she had been 
younger her claim would have been stronger.” 
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and that “country” may force her sons to 
fight its unjust battles? 

Sisters! let us henceforth refuse to counte 
nance, by our presence, these occasions for 
“ divine 
rights” on the part of men, even if we are 
“taxed without representation ” 
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Our orator also says, that, “ Disarmed by 
the goddess of reason and the fires of passion, 
the French revolution went down by tts own 
weight of iniquity.” Let us pray, O sisters 
that this lovely land, in which we are humble, 
insignificant servants, may never “go down 
through the weight of its iniquity,” because 
of its injustice to woman, and the neglect of 
the help she might give to the great practical 
moral questions of the day and age. The 
Goddess of Reason appeals for so much of 
the right which is divine. 

It is candidly admitted by Mx. Tilton, that 
“Men love power; to have the right to say to 
some one, go or come,to do this or that, is 
Ah !indeed. Yes, 
to man’s selfish human nature, but not to his 


gratifying to our natures.” 


redeemed, diviner nature 

for power. Now that the 
should enfranchised, whom 

that Whom, 
How could he play the tyrant then ? 
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negro is free, if 
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could 

verily ! 
Little wonder that man clings to this “ for 


on 


power be exercised? 


lorn hope” of his depraved animal nature 
When he 
will find out his mistake 


sees things in their true light he 
The true “ divine 
right” is to help others and get the truth 
Passion makes men tyrants, but 
makes them reformers and phila 
It is the divine right of every human 
to develop his or her faculties to 


without being lorded over by kings 


principl 
ropists 

being 
perfection, 

r men 
and it is our divine rights, as minds, as souls, 
as members of this vast humanity, as children 


of God, that women demand. 
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weeks in a picture dealer’s rooms unnoticed, 
unadmired? Would this be so, if they pos- 
sessed a tithe of the merit he had imagined 
theirs? No! he sternly answered himself ; 
and taking his palette and brushes, he would 
have flung themin a heap to the end of the 
room, when he was interrupted by a rap at 
the door. It was repeated. He opened it, 
and a young lady entered. 

“T address Mr. Manning,I presume?” He 
bowed assent. 

“Miss Elliott,” she added, accepting with a 
graceful inclination of the head the chair he 
offered, then continued: “ I have just seena 
painting of yours which I very much admire. 
Preciosa, I think it was called; and as the 
dealer did not seem to know much about it, I 
got your address, and came myself to see if it 
was for sale.” 

Manning listened with delight to the praises 
of his work from the beautiful girl before 
him. Praise was very sweet just then; it 
gave bim fresh courage in himself. He will- 
ingly showed her his other paintings, listened 
eagerly to her exclamations of delight, and 
watching her kindling eyes with inexpressii. le 
satisfaction. The few moments that she had 
spent there hed made him a new man. He 
was himself again ; and when she left, though 
his Preciosa was unsold, he was as hopeful 
an. light-hearted as ever. 

It was not long before she reappeared, ac- 
companied by her father. At this time the 
picture found a purchaser. Miss Elliott left | 
her address, and urged him to call soon; she 
wished <o consult him about the hanging of 
some pictures ; ber father united with her in 
repeating the invitation, which was gladly 
accepte |. 

He found Miss Elliott “at home” in a 
splendid mansion, where wealth and taste 
united in gathering all that was beautiful to 
adorn it, and she herself, he thought, the 
brightest ornament there. 

Not regularly beautiful, his artist eyes de- 
cided ; but the animation and changing ex- 
pression of her face lent a charm to her irreg- 
ular features, which he would not have ex- 
changed for all the classic beauty of the 
Venus de Medicis. 

She was gay and happy, and delighted in 
society so that her father’s house, where she 
was mistress was thronged with company. 
She was a leader of fashion, yet not a slave 
to its rules; and was equally charming to the 
men of intellect, poets, orators and artists 
who assembled there, as to the giddy butter- 
flies of high-iife. 

Manning soon found himself overwhelmed 
with orders, for where Miss Elliott led the 
way, there was no lack of followers, and ie 
could hardly realize at times that he, now so 
caressed and flattered, was the same person 
who, a short time before, had been so deso- 
late and neglected. Miss Elliott appeared 
perfectly unconscious that she had done any- 
thing to cause this, but he thanked her none 
the less, ane longed for some opportunity to 
express himself. 

Her father wished much that she should have 
her portrait painted; but no. She “ detested 
this hanging one’s self in a parlor, holding a 
book or guitar, with the same unvarying 
smile on the lips,” she said. 

“Would you object to being painted in 
some fictitious character?” asked Manning. 
“ Let it be called a fancy piece instead of a 
portrait.” 





“Ah! that would just suit me. But what 
shall it be? an Evangeline or an Ophelia?” 
and she laughed gayly. 

“No, Miss Elliott—but what do you think 
of Rosalind?” 

“Ah! that hits my fancy again. A Rosa- 
lind ii shall be,” and the hour for the first sit- 
ting was agreed upon. 

The painting progressed, though somewhat 
slowly ; the hour was often spent in conver- 
sations which suggested books that they after- 
wards read together, or songs which she would 
promise to sing. 

There was always some reason they must 
be much together; and happy in each other's 
society, they asked not and thought not of 
the future. 

One morning, on entering his studio, he 
found on the table a note. He opened it. It 
contained but a few words; they were ‘hese: 

“T hear of you, dcarest Walter, as prosper- 
ous and happy, and I rejoice with you. It is 
no surprise to me. Do you not remember 
when we saw all this in the future? Do you 
still remember our parting by the lake? [am 
unchanged, and have faith in you. If you re- 
main the same, come to the witch’s cottage 
where waits your own Ruby.” 

Walter was amazed; he could hardly be- 
lieve his own eyes; he read it again and 
again, and his heart smote him, for now he 
knew well that Ruby’s place was filled by an- 
other. He loved Miss Elliott, and dared to 
hope that he was loved in return. But did not 
honor bind him to Ruby? Must he not go to 
her? His mind was tossed by conflicting 
emotions, when Miss Elliott appeared. She 
noticed his depression, and her looks and 
voice betrayed her affection so unmistakably, 
that he could hardly restrain himself from 
telling her how very dear she was to him, 
but he knew that he was not free; the tie 
which bound him to Ruby, though for a time 
forgotten, was no less binding. 

“ Rosalind is finished!” he said, stepping 
back from the easel, and gazing with admira- 
tion on the charming face depicted there ; 
neither spoke for a few moments ; both were 
thinking of the happy hours they had spent 
during its progress. At last Walter broke 


the silence. 
“T must bid you farewell; Lam «oing away.” 


“ Going away !” she repeated, grow'ng pale. 

“For a short time only, sweet Rosalind,” 
he replied, while she strove to regain her 
usual composure. 

“You must not forget your friends here,” 
she said, smiling. 

He longed to tell her hgw impossible it 
would be to forget her, but honor forbade 
He murmured some commonplace observation, 
and accompanied her to her carriage. 

He had resolved to see Ruby, to tell her all, 
and throw himself on her generosity; yet, 
though he trusted to be released, he was not 
happy. Her love for him was deep, he knew ; 
he had gained her heart, and he was a villain 
to leave her; but Rosalind, as he fondiy 
called her, how could he live without her’ 
He was restless and unhappy, and the nearer 
he approached his journey’s end, the more un- 
pleasant seemed his task. He longed to have 
the interview over, and before going Lome 
even, he plunged into the well-known path 
which led to the cottage. As he approached 
it, a figure advanced to meet him. She wore 
the white sunbonnet which he had once de- 
clared would recall his oli love should it 
ever grow cold. 


“ She is true, but I—” he groaned in spirit. 

She hesitated, as he did not quicken his 
pace, and leaned against a tree. He saw that 
her quick woman’s heart felt the change, and 
approaching her, overwhelmed with remorse, 
he fell at her feet. 

“Oh, Ruby!” he ejaculated,“I am a 
wretch indeed; but hear me, and do not ut- 
terly despise me, though I love another.” 

He went on rapidly to tell her all— Miss 
jlliott’s kindness, and his love for her. Ru- 
by listened with her face buried in her hands. 
He paused, but she did not speak. 

“Speak to me, Ruby,” hepleaded. “Speak 
but one word—say that you forgive me !” 

“ Rise, Walter,” she exclaimed, in a voice 
full of tenderness. “ Ruby would not take 
your hand without your heart; she gives you 
up to Miss Elliott!” and throwing back her 
bonnet, she stood before him. 

“Ruby!” he exclaimed—*“ Miss Elliott! 
Rosalind !” 

“One and the same!” was her smiling re- 
ply, and he clasped her in his warm embrace. 

“ But why have I never known this? Why 
have you never told me ?” 

“In telling you, my good Walter, I must 
have reminded you of the great honor you 
once promised to confer on me—that of mar- 
rying me,” she replied gayly. “Such a re- 
minder, I feared, might prove unwelcome, 
and my fears, you must confess, were not un- 
founded.” 

“ Ruby, are you jealous of Miss Elliott?” 

“A little,” she replied. “ But, Walter, af- 
ter all, you have painted poor Ruby—red hair 
and all. Ah! that same poor hair! but your 
many fine compliments on its deep golden 
hue have more than compensated for 
the old truths about its color, and that magic 
sun-bonnet, so charming once, how petrifying 
was its effect on you! I could hardly keep 
from smiling when yeur rueful visage met my 
gaze.” 

“ Laugh on, Ruby,” said Walter. “I am teo 
happy now to heed anything you say. But 
your father—will he give you to the poor 
artist ?”’ 

“Here he comes,” was her reply, “ to an- 
swer for himself.” 

Her father looked fondly on her bright 
face, radiant with happiness, and said simply, 
“ God bless you, my children !”’ 

Joyous hearts were there, near the witch’s 
cottage, that afternoon, and they heeded not 
the flight of time till Mr. Elliott pointed to 
the lengthening shadows at their feet. Ruby 
rose from the grass. Her sun-bonnet still laid 
there. Walter picked it up reyerently. 

“T shall need no memento of Rosalind,” 
he said; “ but I will keep this as all that re- 
mains of Ruby.” 

“Don’t be too sure of that,” she replied ; 
“ the hair, the eyes, and that temper—you see 
I have a good memory—all remain in an ex- 
cellent state of preservation.” 

“ Nevertheless, I am content,” said Walter, 
“ and shall still keep the white sun-bonnet.” 

For further particulars as to the wardrobe 
and wedding of Miss Elliott, what Mrs. Man- 


| ning said ete., etc., Lrefer you to the good 


ladies of Barrington, who are able to satisfy 
the most curious on those important points ; 
and as the moral, which, no doubt, every 
well regulated story should have, this must 
serve, for want of a better one. Take care 





; how you bind yourself too early to one, for 


| Rosalinds don’t always prove to be Rubies. 
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MR. GREELEY’S CONFUSION. 

Mr. Horace Greeley, in his recent letter to 
Mr. Tilton on the woman question, grounds 
his opposition to woman suffrage upon bis 
conviction of the proper indissolubility of the 
marriage relation, and his repugnance to“ the 
social philosophy from which many vainly 
seek to separate the woman movement.” And 
he goes on to say, that his conception of the 
nature and scope of the marriage relation ren- 
ders his conversion to woman suffrage a mor- 
al impossibility. 

Mr. Greeley isan able man, and as honest 
as he is able; butable men sometimes look 
at objects through such a mist of misconcep- 
tion as to get very erroneous ideas; and some- 
times their own prejudices and prepossessions 
so discolor or cloud their vision that they see 
men as trees walking, or see double, or noth- 
ingatall. Yet,in the present instance, we 
are the more surprised, as Mr. Greeley owes 
his journalistic success and eminence very 
largely to his remarkable faculty for untangl- 
ing snarled skeins, shaking the kinks and 
wrinkles out of subjects that have become 
tumbled and confused, and making plain what 
was obscure. That such a man, the represent- 
ative and apostle of common sense, should 
identify the woman suffrage movement with 
a social philosophy that impairs the sanctity 
of the marriage relation, and inevitably tends 
to free-loveism, would scarcely be believed 
were not the evidence of the fact indubitable. 
It adds another to the long series of illustra- 
tions of the fact that great men have their lim 
itations, that the wisest are not wise in every- 
thing, and that even philosophers have their 
foibles and their follies 








The woman suffrage movement aims at 
making women and men equal in all the right 
and privileges of citizenship, equal before the 
laws; both are required to obey; equal in 
the choice of the officers who are to execute 
the laws for both, and that both are equally 
taxed to support; equal in the courts to 
which both are liable to be summoned for the 
protection of property and the defence of life. 
In what way does this involve the marriage 
relation’ How can the act of voting weaken 
the ties between husband and wife, and sap 
the foundations of home? What possible 
connection is there between giving the rights 
and privileges of citizenship to women and 
the unrestrained indulgence of the sexes, so- 
cial anarchy, and universal rottenness? The 
two things have only to be looked at steadily 
for a moment in the clear, cool light of reason 
to see how absurd and chimerical Mr. Gree- 
ley’s supposition is. 

Substantially the same objection has been 
brought against every great movement of hu- 
manity toward larger liberty and a higher good. 
Popular education was resisted in this country, 
and is resisted in England to-day, because it 
might loosen old ties, and break old bonds, 
and produce discontent, and open the door 
to countless unknown innovations and incal- 
culable evils. Male suffrage and republican 
institutions were assailed by similar appeals 
to the fears and prejudices of conservative 
people, on the ground that they were insep- 
arably connected with, and logically led to 
anarchy. How many times has Mr. Greeley 
himself felt called to answer the objection to 
anti-slavery, that it would result in social con- 
fusion, and that flood of license and crime 
covered by the word “ miscegenation?” How 
many times has Mr. Greeley’s arguments in 
behalf of the emancipation of the slaves been 
met with the idiotic cry, “ Do you want your 
daughter to marry a nigger?” Yet it would 
seem that he was so pleased with that style of 
argument, and so smitten with its effective- 
ness, that he resorts to the same arsenal for 
weapons with which to resist a movement 
that is but the carrying forward another step 
of the principles and ideas he has spent the 
whole strength of his manhood in advocating 
—the culmination of the causes he has won 
his only unfading laurels in championing. 

The fact thet a few persons of extreme 
views on social questions are connected with 
the woman suffrage movement does not ident- 
ify that movement with their eccentricities. 
Was every anti-slavery man bound to part his 
hair in the middic, and wear it hanging in 
ringlets on his shofilder, because one of the ab- 
olitionists choose that fashion? Was the Re- 
publican party implicated in the least with 
the peculiar socialistic theories of Owen, or 
the free trade politics of Van Buren, or Hen- 
ry Wilson's shoe-making? Not one particle 
more than itis with Mr. Greeley’s fancies about 
farming or Mr. Bailey's defalcation, or Mr. 
Bowen's bigamy. And yet, Mr. Greeley con- 
demns the woman’s suffrage movement as li- 
centious in tendency, because Mrs. Davis be- 
lieves in having more love and less law in the 
marriage relation, and Pearl Andrews advo- 
cates promiscuosity, and Mrs. Woodhull has 
& marital status it is difficult to define. No 
wonder it required a poet, and the great poet 
of America, too, to find in such a reasoner 
the Franklin of our age. Who shall question 
the vigor and sweep of Whittier’s imagina- 
tion after this ? 





Women are more interested in the perpet- 
uity and sanctity of the marriage relation 
than men. Their instincts, sentiments, hab- 
its, constitution, interests, hopes—everything 
that is dear and sacred to them—centre in and 
are clustered about that relation Individual 
instances of suffering and wrong may make 
particular women chafe under its burdens, 
and break away from its bonds. So we read 
that even angels in heaven rebelled. But as 
asex, women hold most tenaciously to the 
marriage relation, insist on its inviolability, 
glory in its sacrifices, and bear its burdens as 
crosses heaven-crowned. The majority of 
women are held to home by al) that is deep- 
est and strongest in their hearts, and no more 
dream of breaking away from its holy respon- 
sibilities, and losing themselves in temporary 
liasons and lustful attachments than of pluck- 
ing the stars out of heaven for a necklace. A 
home is the ideal in every woman's soul, put 
there by the Hand that made it ; and there is 
no power of legislation, no chicanery of party, 
no force in this world that can ever despoil 
the soul of woman of that jewel set in the 
casket of her immortality by Almighty Love, 
the infinite maternity of which she was born 

Does Mr. Greeley—does anybody with com- 
mon-sense—dream for one instant that wo- 
man will ever lift her hand against the one 
thing, the one institution, the one relation in 
life, the one goal of her ambition, the one 
heaven of all her prayers and hopes? Are 
these men idiots that they should imagine 
that woman, the very party of all others 
most interested in maintaining the sanctity of 
the marriage relation, would deal it a deadly 
blow the instant she hasthe power? Is it not 
reasonable to suppose that sLe would use that 
power to the very utmost in increasing the 
safeguards of home, and throwing around it 
additional sanctions and attrac'ions ? 

Instead of Mr. Greeley’s position being sus- 
tained by facts, it is in opposition to the facts 
and the probabilities of the case. Would a Con- 
gress of manufacturers establish free trade? 
As soon as a Congress of women would enact 
free love. In truth, the men and women who 
are dissolving domestic ties, and undermining 
the foundations of home, and rotting out the 
purity and conscience as well as the health of 
society, nine to one are hostile to the woman 
movement, ridicule its advocates, and hurl 
the contemptuous epithets coined for their use 
by the Tribune at the heads of its champions. 
The men and women who live in licence, and 
throw a veil of transparent propriety over 
their shameless practices, have nothing but 
contempt for us and our cause. Every bad 
man and infamous woman in this city will 
chuckle over Mr. Greeley’s letter as a stab at 
their enemies. But, on the other hand, almost 
every person interested in this movement is 
interested if not actually engaged in some ef- 
fort to stay the spread of the social evil, and 
pluck its victims like brands from the burn- 
ing. Indeed, hundreds of them owe their 
conversion to the suffrage movement entirely 
to their efforts to stop the flood of social vice 
aad rescue the fallen. Are these people— 
people who have looked into the face of the 
destroyer, who have gone through social hells 
that Dante never imagined, and seen the vic- 
tims writhing in agony and wasting in loathe- 
someness, and burning in a flame that no wa- 
ters can ever quench or cool, and who de- 
mand the ballot that they may deal this mon- 
ster a more deadly blow—likely to abolish the 
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the homes of the earth, sink love into lust, and 
remand the race into aboriginal animalism? 
Just as likely as that Mr. Grecley’s turnips 
shall turn into stones, and his pigs into ser- 
pents. Things so radically different as these 
do not get mixed, save in heads which some- 
times mistake whims for ideas, and prejudices 
for principles. 
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THOSE DAUGHTERS. 

Mr. Greeley’s inconsequence is noticed by 
the press generally, and even those papers 
that do not sympathize with the woman 
movement remark upon the inconsistency of 
his position. The Washington Capital well 
Says: 

“We have no very large amount of 
sympathy for the female movement in the di- 
rection of voting; we are forced to ask our 
venerable friend if, while objecting to the 
masculine business above stated for his 
chrrming daughters, he is willing they 
should go into some man’s kitchen to follow 
the masculine labor of cooking, washing, and 
scrubbing? Yet this has been and is the fate 
of men’s daughters as good, delicate, and 
tenderly nurtured @ our agricultural friend. 
And if he leave hfs children nothing but that 
farm where he learned all that he knows 
about farming, the prospect is that such will 
be their fate. 

“For our part, we would rather our daugh- 
ters, if we had any, would shine in the cancus 
than scrub in the kitchen. And we have a 
suspicion that if they were permitted to vote 
there would be better wages and less abuse.” 


EEE 
LADY SCOTT. 


Walter Scott had been jilted before he met 
Miss Charlotte Margaret Carpenter ; and she 
had a romantic attachment with a young man 
whom her father despised, and from whom 
he sent her ‘away, only to fall into the arms 
of the gallant young lawyer of Edinburgh. 
They were married in his twenty-sixth year, 
and lived very happily together until her 
death, in 1826. 

Lady Scott was a kind, generous, good wo- 
man, and in every respect but one a fitting 
wife for Sir Walter. She had scarcely any 
appreciation of his writing, or sympathy with 
his literary pursuits. Julian Charles Young 
in his interesting “ Journal,” says that the first 
day of his stay at Abbotsford, while at lunch, 
his father was admiring the handsome pro- 
portions and workmanship of the dining- 
room. Observing him with his eyes raised to 
the handsome ceiling, with which he was es- 
pecially charmed, his hostess exclaimed: “Ah ! 
Mr. Young, you may look up at the bosses on 
the ceiling as long as you like, but you must 
not look down at my poor carpet, for I am 
ashamed of it ; I must get Scott to write some 
more of his nonsense books, and buy me a 
new one.” It is scarcely a matter of surprise 
that this grated harshly on Mr. Young’s ears. 

At another time the lady expressed herself 
with regard to her husband’s indiscriminate 
hospitality, by remarking that she saw no 
difference between Abbotsford and a large ho- 
tel, except that at the former nobody paid. 
The golden pheasant was in the eagle’s nest. 

But it is in the highest degree honorable to 
Scott that he did not publish the want of lit- 
rary sympathy between himself and his wife, 








nor make it the occasion and excuse for such 
infidelities as literary men have too often been 
guilty of. They enjoyed what they had in 
common too much to trouble themselves about 
other things, setting an example worthy of 
imitation. 

It was Scott’s most earnest ambition in life 
to leave a landed estate to his family after 
him ; and now that the centennial anniversary 
of his birth has come, there is pleasure in 
knowing that a lineal descendent, his great 
grand-daughter, Miss Monica Hope Scott, is 
sole heir to the architectural dream which he 
built as at once a poem and a home. 











THORNS, THISTLES, ETC 


Mrs. Jane Swisshelm is making a tour 
among the farmers of Western Pennsylvania, 
and writes to the Pittsburgh Commercial, from 
Mount Pleasant, in the following pleasant 
vein: 

“The road from Greensburg to Mount 
Pleasant presents a succession of magnificent 
landscapes, sweeping views of valley, hill 
and mountain, of grain fields, meadow and 
forest, the sight of which might and should 
expand the narrowest soul into something of 
liberality. 

“ One thing surprised me greatly—7. ¢., the 
evidences of infidelity among the farmers. 
Many of them appear to have no respect for 
the divine right of thistles. There are whole 
farms, hundreds of acres, on which you might 
search in vain for one of these divinely ap- 
pointed accompaniments of cultivation. 
Wheat, rye, oats, grass and corn in such lux- 
uriance, that one would wonder where the 
harvest should or could be stored, and not a 
thistle even on the road side. No thorns or 
any other of the ‘rubbish plants, which 
usually follow the tillage of the ground in 
fulfillment of the curse laid upon it in Eden. 
Nay, it is impossible to realize that the 
ground of these farms is cursed by man’s la- 
bor. Year by year it grows more fruitful, is 
blessed by and becomes more and more of 
a blessing to the cultivator. There were 
great fields of wheat on these old farms with 
out a tare,a head of cockle or of rye, so 
heavy-headed and staunchly stocked as to ap- 
pear quite equal to the celebrated first crops 
on the virgin scil of Minnesota, and we were 
assured that the proprietors were members, in 
good and regular standing, of various ortho- 
dox churches. 


“T would respectfully call the attention of 
the churches to which these persons belong, 
to the 3d of Genesis, 17,18 and 19: ‘Cursed 
is the ground for thy sake * * thorns also, 
and thistles shall bring it forth to thee,’ or in 
answer to thy ignorant, covetous cultivation. 
No other daw laid down in Eden, after the 
fall, has been more literally and general ful- 
filled, and if Christians annul it now, wives 
will begin to veto that ‘shall rule over you’ 
of the husband. How are we to maintain 
the rule of the husband, without preserving 
the rights of the thistle? Their origin is 
identical, and their commissions were written 
out in exactly the same words. They must 
stand or fall together, and if these Westmore- 
land farmers are permitted to exterminate 
thistles with impunity, the original deed of 
masculine supremacy is not safe or certain to 
survive them a generation.” 








THE COOLIES. 

Chagles: Kingsley has found the Coolies in 
the West Indies far better cared for, anda 
far better people than was generally sup- 
posed. He says “a thing noteworthy in the 
crowd which cooked, chatted, lounged, saun- 
tered idly to and fro under the Metapalos— 
the pillared air roots of which must have put 
them in mind of their own Banyans at 
home—was their good manners. One saw in 
a moment that one was among gentlemen 
and ladies. The dress of many of the men 
was nought but a scarf wrapped round the 
loins ; that of most of the women nought but 
the longer scarf which the Hindoo woman 
contrives to arrange in a most graceful as 
well as a perfectly modest covering, even for 
her feet and head. These garments, and per- 
haps a brass pot, were probably all the 
worldly goods of most of them just then. 
But every attitude, gesture, tone, was full of 
grace, of ease, courtesy, self-restraint dig- 
nity—of that ‘sweetness and light,’ at least 
in externals, which Mr. Matthew Arnold de- 
siderates. 

“Tam well aware that the sepeople are 
not perfect; that, like most heathen folk and 
some Christian, their morals are by no means 
spotless—their passions by no means 
trampled out. But they have acquired—let 
Hindco scholars tell how and where—a civ- 
ilization which shows in them all day long; 
which draws the European to them, and them 
to the European, whenever the latter is 
worthy of the name of a civilized man, in- 
stinctively, and bythe mere interchange of 
glances ; a civilization which must make it 
easy for the Englishman, if he will but do 
his duty, not only to make use of these 
people, but to purify and ennoble them. 

“ Another thing was noteworthy about the 
Coolies, at the very first glance, and all we 
saw afterwards proved that that first clance 
was correct; I mean their fondness for chil- 
dren. If you took notice of a child, not only 
the mother smiled thanks and delight, but 
the men around likewise, as if a compliment 
had been paid to their whole company. 
We saw afterwards almost daily proofs of 
the Coolie men’s fondness for their children ; 
of their fondness also—an excellent sign that 
the morale is not destroyed at the root—for 
dumb animals. A Coolie cow or donkey is 
petted, led about tenderly, tempted with tit- 
bits. Pet animals, where they can be got, 
are the Coolie’s delight, as they are the delight 
of the wild Indian.” 





CLEANLINESS and caution would prevent 
nearly all sickness. 








Tue higher the state of civilization in any 
country, the greater is the perfection to which 
the science of cookery is brought ; for cookery 
is more a science than an art, the result of 
study than of natural talent. 








HoweVER slow the progress of mankind 
may be, or however imperceptible the gain in 
a single generation, the adv.ncement is evi- 
dent enough in the long run. There was a 
time when the most part of the inhabitants of 
Britain would have been as much startled at 
questioning the truth of the doctrine of tran- 
substantiation as they would in this age at the 
most skeptical doubts on the being of a God, 
—dJohn Locke. 
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Special Correspondence. 


THE YO-SEMITE 


Zo the Editor of the Revolution : 

Mine eyes have at last seen the Yo-Semite. 
I shall not attempt to describe it, for no pen 
nor brush can ever paint its solemn grandeur 
and weird-like beauty, the impressive silence 
of its mountains, valleys, trees, all hushed to 
the ceaseless rushing of its cataracts. Your 
own eye must see these granite @omes and 
peaks piled up in their magnificence ; your 
own ear must hear the varied music of its 
waterfalls, as each one strikes its note of har- 
mony, and all in cert g their eternal 

se grand cathe- 
in realize the glories 
and wonders of tbis made with 
hands, whose founda! i? 4.900 feet 
above the level of the sen, and whose hig! 
arees reach up 6,000 mor i 
eight miles long and on 
little Merced river winding through. Its trees, 
and shrubs, and flowers, still bloom in all 
their native wildness tothe delight of artis 
and the chagrin of those wi 
drives and walks. 

Walled in such narrow boundaries by these 
granite rocks, one feels, at first, in danger of 
being forever overshadowed. What would 
become of the weary traveler if these moun 
tain giants, Fissaack and Tecoyw, Hunto and 
Matah, Pompompasus and Turtock-ah-me- 
lah and Loza, should shake hands some day, 
wv put their great heads together to plot the 
destruction of this last wonder of the world. 
The valley is already filled with the debris of 
mighty rocks and trees, showing their former 
wrath and power in fierce battles with the 
wintry elements. Oh, what a place this is! 
Travelers say there is nothing like it im the 
world 

The approach to the Yo-Semite is through 
a bold range of the Sierra Nevadas, covered 
with tall pines, furs, live oaks, and here and 
there a few majestic sequoias. The drive all 
day through this grand park is a fitting vesti- 
bule to the solemn temple with which it 
opens. Nothing can surpass the awful majes- 


songs of triumph, wit! 
Iral walls, befor« 
not 


ij : 


vailey is 
wide, with its pearly 


ty of the scenery on every side. 

The descent into the valley is rough and 
dangerous, and with the rest we were obliged 
to leave our comfortable vehicie for some 


venerable horse or mule. A party of some 
two dozen gentlemen and ladies, in sea-side 
hats and bloomer’s, were gaily mounting when 
we arrived. As Mr. Hutchings, the hero of 
the valley, had kindly sent two well-disci- 
plined chargers and experienced guides to 
conduct us into the depths, we, too, were soon 
mounted, and Miss A. complacently com 
menced her descent; but as I had not mounted 
a horse in thirty years, and my proportions 
were somewhat augmented by time, I found it 
impossible to preserve my equilibrium. I tried 
various horses and saddles, but at every step 
felt as if 1 should fall off one side or the other, 
and pitch over the animal’s head. One slen- 
der guide, about as large as a stair rod, who 
was in a hurry to be off, said, “ Why, madam, 
1 have been up and down this trail a thousand 
times and never fell off.” Bnt what consola- 
tion was that to me, ten times his size, having 
never been up or down atall? What was to 
be done? The whole party were on their 
winding way, and I left alone, a spectacle to 








men and donkeys. The guides laughed be- 
hind their saddles, and even the mules gave 
their ears an extra comical twist. Stephen 
Cunningham, a gentleman from the banks of 
the Hudson, kindly suggested, in the words of 
Dombey, “ another effort.”. But I knew that 
would result in another laugh all round, and 
another turn of the long left ear. 

Mr. Cunningham, by the way, was one of 
the earliest settlers in the Yo-Semite, and has 
been an Indian interpreter for the government 
over twenty years. He understands the lan- 
guage of all the tribes, and is well versed in 
their legendary lore. (Be sure and see him 
when you visit the valley.) As I looked at 
him, standins there with all the patience of 
Job, and a gentleman, with his own horse in 
one hand and mine in the other, I said, at last, 
“Let us go; I'll walk.” “That,” said he, “is im- 
possible ; it is over three miles to the foot of the 
mountain. The trail is rough and steep, and 
the heat intense.” “ Well,” said I, starting, 
“Til try.” So he followed, with the patient 
quadruped, and exhausted his powers of elo- 
quence in trying to persuade me to mount, but 
in vain. Foot-sore and weary, down, down, I 
went, congratulating myself at every new 
anger that I was on my own feet, and thus 
tying perverse shoe-strings, pinning up tat- 
tered flounces, wiping the dust and perspira- 
tion from my burning brow, drinking at ev- 
ery spring, resting on every inviting rock, at 
the end of three miserable hours we reached 
the plain. Too tired to walk another step, I 
took heed to the nice admonitions of Mr. C., 
and mounted the hardest beast and the hard- 
est saddle I ever knew, and for three more 
miles, through dust, ruts, weeds, and a burn- 
ing sun, I endured the torments of the inferno. 
At last, under the shade of a large tree, I de- 
clared I could standno more, and implored 
Mr. C. if there was a wheelbarrow, a cart, or a 
carriage in that valley to go on and send one 
or the other after me. As soon as he started 
I stretched myself on the ground, and slept 
until the joyful sound of wheels roused me to 
life. Fortunately, the Mariposa Company, 
thank its representative, John Bruce, had just 
brought a carriage into the valley, and in it I 
was comfortably transported to Mr. Hitching’s 
Hotel. If Olive Logan felt as thoroughly 
used up as I did when she reached the Yo- 
Semite,I do not wonder that she revenged 
herself on the valley, instead of the Legisla- 
ture of California, for not making a good 
road into this magnificent country. I hope if 
the women of this State get the ballot, their 
first act will be a bill appropriating $100,000 
to improve the roads in and around the Yo- 
Semite, and to introduce a new order of mules 
and saddles, adapted to all varieties of the hu- 
man form divine. Although my advent into 
the valley was so unpropitious, I enjoyed all 
the points of interest that in my disabled con- 
dition I could reach. Next morning, John 
Bruce came again with his carriage to explore 
some new drives, and thus I had the pleasure 
of being the first stranger to drive to certain 
points, for the first time, in the first carriage 
that had entered the valley. John Bruce, who 
bas a good-natured face and a twenty-two 
inch head, had decided in his own mind that 
I should mount an easy mule, with a new 
saddle made to his order, and ascend the 
heights to Vernal Falls, whose waters descend 
three hundred and fifty feet. Though I had 
declared the night before that I would never 
mount a horse again, that 1 would go out of 











the valley as came in, or stay until a car- 
riage road was built. Yet I did accomplish 
all that John proposed, and surprised the par 
ty that had left six hours before on Lady 
Franklin’s rock, where, with many tongues 
they related al] the wonders they had seen 
Coming down, we all went gaily together to 
Mirror Lake, where, at the sunset hour, we 
saw in its smooth bosom a perfect reflection 
of the trees, shrubs, and stately rocks, upon 
its shores. At sunrise, however, one gets the 
best view of this picturesque lake and its won- 
derful surroundings. When you visit the Yo 
Semite, dear reader, have a nice suit of Blu- 
mer’s, and ride astride on a narrow mule, and 
a narrow gentleman’s saddle. A side saddle 
is hard for the rider and hard for the horse, 
and very dangerous for both in these rough 
descents. Thus equipped, Miss Anthony fear 
lessly scaled the dizziest heights, and, by her 
courage, commanded the admiration of the 
guides of the Yo-Semite, though, by her stern, 
common-sense speeches, she had failed to se 
cure that of the Bohemians of the San Fran 
cisco press. 

Though the valley can boast three hotels, yet 
Mr. Hutchings’ will ever be the centre of at- 
traction, because he is the historian of the Yo- 
Semite, a scholar and a gentleman, beside be- 
ing a very genial host, and having Mr. Cun 
ningham for his righthand man. However, 
as we always have a little friendly advice for 
every one, we would suggest to friend Hutch- 
ings to get a first-rate, orderly, executive clerk 
and housekeeper to attend to the details of the 
establishment, while he and his accomplished 
wife entertain the guests and keep a super 
vision over matters and things in general. It 
requires one kind of talent to write books and 
speeches, and quite another to order guides, 
mules, and dinners. Among the pleasant 
guests we met in the Yo-Semite was Rev. 
John K. McLean, from Springfield, Illinois. 
genial and liberal, a lover of nature and hu- 
manity, who spent his Sunday ‘mid these 
mountains, worshiping God in His own tem 
ples, without form or ceremony, fear or super- 
stition, quite in contrast with some of his 
flock, who stayed at Chinese Camp, a dillapi 
dated old mining town, over Sunday to avoid 
desecrating that holy day by traveling through 
these grand forests of pines, arbor vites, and 
sequoias. What psalms, or prayers, or ser- 
mons within cathedral walls could so exalt 
the human soul as Nature here in all her maj- 
esty and beauty. 

Here, too, we met Mrs. Lawrence, from Mar 
iposa, with her flaxen hair, blue eyes, and 
graceful, girlish form and waygg She is quite 
distinguished among the Jiterati for her spright- 
ly letters in Western journals. She is a fine 
talker, as well as writer, and entertained us 
with the personal history of Mrs. Yelverton, 
who had spent several months in the valley, 
and given her a most touching history of her 
sad life. George W. King, an artist from 
Auburn, N. Y., with his classic features and 
handsome head, attracts at once the attention 
of the stranger. He is the soul of industry, 
and devoted to his art. He has painted man) 
fine views of the valley. With his lunch, tin 
cup, and pencils, he daily wanders far and 
near, living to sketch, and sketching to live 
One party alone gave him orders for three 
hundred views. With him we visited the 
foot of the Yo-Semite Falls, and in the coo! 
evening, seated on a felled oak, we watched 
the rising moon gradually gilding these dark, 
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rocky spires, and filling the valley with its 
There we 
the beauty of the 


mysterious heights and shadows. 
lingered long, enjoying 
scene, discussing reforms and reformers, the 
visible and the inv le. the glories of the 
valley, and the value of prayer. 

With him and Mr. Cunningham we made 
the steep ascent back to this stale, flat world. 
Their merry conversation ina measure cheated 

of my old terrors of the saddle and the 
The trail did not seem so rough, the 
recipices so deep, the way so long, as when I 
scended three days before. 

And when we reached the mountain top in 

it sweet, still, twilight hour, and found our 
carriage waiting, it was with sincere regret we 
bade adieu to our pleasant companions and 


mule, 


‘he wonderful valley below. 
EvizaBeTH CADY STANTON. 
Yo-Semite VaLLey, July 31, 1871. 





WOMEN TAX-PAYERS. 

the Editor of The Revolution ; 

The women of this village recently offered 
ieir votes at a charter election for raising an 
extraordinary tax.” These women were all 
roperty-owners ; but not one of them was al- 
lowed a voice in regard to this use of her 
property, notwithstanding the fact that 
ibout one fifth of the taxable property of the 
whole corporation belongs to women, the 
largest tax-payer in the corporation being a 
woman, 

If wome> sre entitled to hold property at all, 
ey are certainly entitled to be consulted as 


to its disposition. A> person does not really 


wossess anything if it is liable to be taken 
iway by « 
[tis no new thing for women to protest 


gainst taxation. During the struggle of the 


Colonies. the women of *~w Engiand held 
two public anti-tax mee’ vs, These pro- 
tests against taxation w 
1770, five years bef ie commencement of 
he Revolutionar var, and were the real 
origin of the 


made as early as 


ion Tea Party which was 
held in tha arbor three years afterwards. 
The matrous, at these meetings, entered into 
a league ise no more tea until the tax upon 
it was repealed. The anti-tax meeting of the 
young ladies was held three days afterwards, 
and these young ladies publicly declared they 
did not protest against taxation for them- 
selves alone, but as matter of principle, and 
with a view to benefit their posterity. 

The women of to-day are the direct posteri- 
ty of the women of the Revolution, and as 

r fore-mothers protested against taxation 
Without representation, so do we, their de- 
scendants, protest against being taxed without 
ving represented, 

it was the denial of property represen 
tion which brought the Revolutionary 
war. When our ancestors made that the ba- 
sis of their demand for all other 1 ts, 

they huilded better 


than they knew.” 
James Otis is frequently referred to as one of 
the shining lights of the Revolution; but he 
was nv more so than was his sister, Mercy 
Otis Warren, 
cal intluence, 


+ woman who had great  politi- 
ind who was consulted by Jef- 
ferson, the two Adams’, and other patriots, on 
ill important steps; and her's was the ani 
mating spirit of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. 

She wrote a history of the American Revo- 
lution, from notes she herself kept during the 





The Revolution. 


war, and was long a standard author 
It was only superceded when other histories 


were written, which drew upon her 


main facts. Let women search the libraries 
and read Mrs. Warren’s “ burning words.” 
MATILDA J iAGE 


FaYeTTevILte, N. Y., Aug. 7, 1871 





COUNTRY WAYS 


To the Editor of the Revolution 

What do we find out in the country to pay 
for exile from your promenades and garden- 
music ? 
glens, when the hemlock is putting out it 
green thimbles, and the fi 
wood, and coming 
beauties, trout and jack, and delicate littl 
fish that you eat heads and all, and say no 
thing about; or flying up hill and down, as we 


have been to-day, behind the fleet little dark | ,, 


mare that nearly pulled her driver's wrists off, 


and only wanted to be allowed » till s) 
dropped 

Then the most of towns here are adopting 
the. metropolitan fashion vea:y ibly, and 
must have their gre res W central 
pavilion, where the band plays evenings, and 
all the world goes to walk with its friends, and 


And I bear free wit 
ness that, with some of them, freshness and 


see the pretty women. 


taste are as inborn as style and piquancy to | 


a Parisian. Some days we can ride off into the 


woods on the Winton Valley road, a short 


railway into the woods, to bring lumber down 


from the mills. The girls like the fun of |} 


riding on open lum cars on the piles of | 
fragrant fresh! vn boards, with wild 
cherry trees ¢ 1 und stuck in sockets at 
the coupli: » shade the party, which 


comes home laden with green wieatiis, and 
jolly with song and fresh laus 
The other day we went u, ross-eut 
road, as people call the Buffalo and Corry Rail 
way,as far as Panama, a gem of a place 
away in its valley from the noise and smoke 
of railroads, with trim streets, and white, 


large, old-fashioned houses, embowered in 


elms and acasias, and its brooks rippling 
everywhere round tae town, its white spires 
looking peace on the bright spot that seems 
as if turmoil never bad a chance at this fa- 
vored region. It is five miles from the sta- 
tion, the stave running twice a day through 
a beautiful farming fcountry, set in orchards 
and blue hills with distances to delight an 
artist’s eye. Hardly a turn of the road but 
brings one to some new delicious view, old 
farmsteads 


whose grazing 


ed 
hills from which the first growth of all to 


lands are how 


dusted with gold-of-ring-cups, bold, row 


best forest woods has hardly disappear 
tinkling brooks that make fairy scenes of 
willow and wild . ‘ 3 the meadow 
and such clear, life-su ¢ air that 
seems food and drinl trav rc Th 
chief curiosity 

a ledge of which ountry, 


broken into clefts, table-r s and caves, 
breast dee p tui Au- 


hotel was built on the hill 


where the snow lies 
gust. A large 
near these rocks for a summer resort, but was 
burned the fourth of July a ycar or two ago 

We only spent a day here, and rushed on 
to Chatauque Lake, where at Cowan’s Point a 
new hotel is open for guests, and the older fa- 
vorite at Bemis Point has at least mavy local 


attractions. High, pure air, with a breez al- 


for their | 


Well, such delights as fishing in cleft | , 


perfumes the | 
home with baskets of | 


\ fy blowing over the sunny banks. 


iP easant drives, fine woods of maple and nut 
| trees, that seem “expressly erected” for pic 
| nies, boating on the lake, where steamboats go 
} up and down the 36 miles daily, a surplusage 
of fruit, cultivated and wild, with all sorts of 
good country living, joi: to the usual fun 


at hotels hops, flirtin and out of-door pal 
make this lake on very 


ties tempting. 
What will appeal 

} 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


directly (0 many persons is 
} the comparative cheapness of these resorts 
which make up for their distance 


city. Hotel bo 


from the 
rd is $8 to $14 a week, and 
a little distance from the lake much cheaper 

There is only space to hint at the gayety of 


Titusville, in the opposite direction, where it 
| is popularly supposed people have nothing to 
o but spend the money made in oil. Certain 


is that the lust of the eye and the pride of 


life are very fully gratified by the oil magnates 


| the milliners, jewele:s, and perfumer’s 
on the principal streets would do credit 
to New York tastes. 
y re eagerly selected for the de 
linanding customers, who feel that oil floats 





The newest, most pleas 


| on the top of everything. Fine horses, car 
| riages and dress abound here, and bie hotels - 


and why should’nt they? One of the rich 
was pointed out to us, who had 
| 50,000 barreis of oil in store waiting for a 


| 
| 
| well owne! 
| good selling time 


His income is estimated at 


$150,000 a year by the assessors. The other 


day this happy man had $2560 Giamond 
stolen from his shirt front, picked off by a 
professional thief, and | pose it 
| is his day for losi his iamonds 
}eithr. Ain't you glad not to be so well off 
jasthisman’ It must be horrible to have to 
| die and leave a hundred and fifty thousand 


a year, to say nothing of the possible misery 
of wearing it by some turn of fortune. You 
and I will never have to endure that pang 


SHIRLEY Dake. 
Corry, Pa., Aug, 1871. 





Hooh Cable. 


LITTLE StToxnizs FoR My LittLe Frrenps 


Starr. New York: | 


by May 
biished for the Author 

This is a very smal] volume of very small 
stories, for ver smail children, by a little 
girl of only ten sof age. The little au- 
horess who 1 this effort of her early 
childhood, shov ot only talent in ihe con 
struction of lier stories, but absolete genius in 
their conception. We bave read many fairy 


stories, written by elde yple, which had 





neither the pleasant n them, nor the 


| finely pointed il is contained in 
} ‘Our Cat Story slike @verstrained 
Hort in young ¢ the @bnormity of 
| 2 


precociousnes as apy one can; we 
hap} iy that we know this 
| itthe girl very well, and know how truly a 
| mother her mother is, in educating her child 
in & well-balanced manner, not neglecting 
he best physical culture, while giving her 
mind cvery proper opportunity to follow its 


ttural bent 


We predict for little May Stars 
t brilliant and useful future 





Burnett's Cologne—The best in America 
Burnett's Cocouine, the best hair-dressing 
Burnett's Cooking Extracts are the best. 


Burnett’s Kalliston is ue best cosmetic. 





} Gurnet’s Asihnia remedy—A sure eure, 
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TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 
AN ATTRACTIVE LIST OF PREMIUMS. 


tor 15 Sabscrihers and $30, we will givea Doty Wash- 
ing Machine. One of the 
best assistants in domes- 
tic labor. 
$24, a Doty Clothes Wringer. 
No housewife should be 
without it. 
a splendid bronzed eight- 
day Clock. 
one Dress Pattern, fifteen 
— best quality black 


$20, 
$20. 


paca. 
acopy of Webster's Una- 
bridged Dictionary; some- 
thing needed in every 
family. 
, one dezen Spoons, heavily 
plated. 
. one dozen silver plated 
Forks. 
silver plated Teapot. 
one dozen Dinner Knives, 
best quality. 
one set of French China, 
44 pieces. 
12, silver plated Cake Basket. 
<< = * Barter Dish 
10, one linen damask Table 
Cloth. 
$6, one of Prang’s Celebrated 
Chromos, “The Kid's 
Playground.” 
Prang’s beautiful Steel 
Engraving, * Our Women 
Warriors.” 
Representative Women, 
being the portrait of sev- 
en ladies identified with 
the women's movement. 
$4, silver plated Butter- 
Knife. 


$4, 


We propose to extend our list by adding such valua- 
tie premiums as are especially calculated to meet the 
wane of women. 


A VACANT mind takes all the meaning 
from the fairest face. A sensual disposition 
deforms the handomest features. A cold, 
selfish heart shrivels and distorts the best 
looks. A mean, groveling spirit takes all the 
dignity out of the figure and the character 
out of the countenance. A cherished hatred 
transforms the most beautiful lineaments into 
an image of repulsive ugliness.— W. 7. Ularke. 








Dr. MaRcer says there is no nourishment in 
beef tea, and the extract of beef is less bene- 
ficial, from the fact that it is generally stale. 














Special Hotices. 








A LaDy wishes a position as Assistant Edi- 
tress, or would act as New York Correspond- 
ent. Has had experience on a daily paper; 
can write editorials on current topics, book 
reviews, etc., and is competent to correct 
proofs. Will not leave the city. Address 
AvuTHoREss, No. 29 Morton St., New York. 











ApvicE TO LrvinG SKELETONS.—Nothing 
thins a man down like a heavy cold or severe 
cough. It feeds on flesh,on muscle; it im- 
poverishes the blood; it converts all the 
curves of the figure into angles. Get rid of 
it, sufferer, as you prize comeliness of person, 
health, life. Hale’s Honey of Horehound 
and Tar is the only remedy needed. It acts 
like a blessed balsam on the membranes of 
the throat and lungs, and charms away, by 
its soothing action, every inflammatory symp- 
tom. All druggists are supplied with it. 
Prices, 50 cents and $1, or six bottles, small! 
size, $2.50, and six bottles, large size, $5. 








WE have frequently heard mothers say 
they would not be without Mrs. Winslow's 
Soothing Syrup., from the birth of the child 
until it had finished with the teething siege, 
on any consideration whatever. It gives an 
infant, troubled with colic pains, quiet sleep, 
and its parents unbroken rest at night. 





WHENEVER a really valuable article is ad- 
vertised, it is our pleasure, as well as credit, to 
make a special notice of it; and such an arti 
cle we take to be “ Helmbold’s Fluid Extract 
of Buchu.” As a curative in cases of dis- 
eases of the kidneys, it is ‘he medicine. 

Unlike other patent medicine advertisers, 
Dr. Helmbold freely advertises the names of 
the ingredients of his compound, and no reg- 
ular physician has yet found fault with it, 
while it is known that many such are freely 
recommending it in cases of the above named 
diseases. 

There are some counterfeits in existence, 
so parties purchasing should get only Helm- 
bold’s. 











Dayton, O., July 21st, 1870. 
Messrs. CoLsy Bro's & Co. 

After over a year’s experience in selling 
the Colby’s Wringer, and in the same time 
having handled all other kinds, I can say that 
for ease of working, durability and genera) 
satisfaction, it is the best Clothes Wringer there 
is manufactured in the world, and everybody 
says so in this section. I sell many to people 
who have the Universal, Cog Wheel, Sher- 
man's, Putnam's and others. 

Yours truly, 
H. W. Hatt. 
CANVASSING AGENTS WANTED — Good 
wages and exclusive territory. Apply to 
Colby Bros. & Co., 508 Broadway, N. Y. 





JOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYL- 
vania, North College avenue, and Twenty-svcond 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. The twenty-second annual 
session will begin on Thursday, October 5, 1871. Clin- 
ical advantages of an extended character are provided. 
For catalogue and other information, address 
ANN PRESTON, M.D., Dean, 


5t eow or EMELINE H. CLEVELAND, Ssc‘y 











ADAME DE WALD, GENERAL AGENT FOR 

the Merchant's Life Insurance Company, of New 
York, No. 129 Smithfield Street, Pittsburgh, Pennsy)- 
vania. 








W. W. SHARPE & CO., 
PUBLISHERS’ AGENTS, 
Tribune Building, New York, 

Are authorized to contract for advertising in our paper. 








HE DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE IS ONE 

of the marvels of ecience. Perfection in all its 
work, pot liable to get out of order, simple and inex- 
pensive, it deserves to rank first in this useful clase of 
machinery. It has al! the latest improvements, besides 
some novelties, for a list of which we refer to the ad- 
vertisement in another column. 


COOL, REFRESHING HAIR DRESSING, KEEP- 

ing the head and hair healthy. Chevalier’s Life 
for the Hair bears the highest recommendation from 
physicians and chemists for restoring gray hair, stops 
its falling, strengthens and increases its growth ; has 
no superior. Sold everywhere. 








PHONOGRAPHY. 
Instruction given in Munson's Syetem of Short-Hand. 
Full Course, Twenty Lessons. Address 
J. M. C., 
408 Clermont Avenue, Brooklyn. 








{From Dispensatory of the United States.] 


DIOSMA GRENATA—BUCHU LEAVES. 


Prorertizes.—Their odor is strorg, diffusive, and 
somewhat aromatic, their taste bitterish, and analo- 
gous to mint. 


Mepical Properties anp Usrs.—Buchu leaves are 
gently stimulant, with a peculiar tendency to the Uri- 
nary Organs. 


They are given in complaints of the Urinary Organs, 
such as Gravel, Chronic Catarrh of the Bladder, Morbid 
Irritation of the Bladder and Urethra, Disease of the 
Prostrate Gland, and Retention or Incontinence of 
Urine, from a loss of tonein the parts concerned in its 
evacuation. The remedy has also been recommneded 
in Dyspepsia, Chronic Rheumatism, Cutaneous Affec- 
tions, and Dropsy. 


HeL_mBo.p’s Extract Brosu is ured by persors 
from the age of 18 to 25, and from 35 to 55, or in the de- 
cline or change of life; after Confinement or Labor 
Pains; Bed-wetting in children. 


In affections peculiar to females, the Extract Buchu 
is unequalled by any other remedy, as in Chlorosis, or 
Retention, Irregularity, Painfuluese, or Suppression of 
Customary evacuations, Ulcerated or > chirrous State 
of the Uterus, Leucorrheea or Whites. 


Diseases or Tar Biapper, Krpneys, Grave, aNd 
DropsicaL Sweciines.—This medicine increases we 
power of Digestion, and excites the Absorbents into 
healthy action, by which the Watery or Caicareous de- 
positions, and all unnatural enlargements are reduced, 
as well as pain and inflammation. 


HeLMBoLp’s Extract Bucuu has cured every case 
of Diabetes in which it has been given. Irritation of 
the Neck of the Bladder and Inflammation of the Kid- 
neys, Ulceration of the Kidneys and Bladder, Reten- 
tion of Urine, Diseases of the Prostrate Gland, Stone 
in the Bladder, Calculus, Gravel, Brick-Du t Deposit, 
and Mucus or Milky Discharges, and for enfeebled and 
delicate conetitutio: « of both sexes, attended with the 
folowing symptoms :—Indisposition to Exertion, Loss 
of Power, Loss of Memory, Difficulty of Bri athing, 
Weak Nerves, Trembling, Horror of Disease, Wake- 
fulness, Dimness of Vision, Pain in the Back, Hot 
Hands, Flushing of the Body, Dryness of the Skin. 
Eruption on the Face, Pallid Countenance, Universal 
Lassitude of the Muscular system, &c. 


HetmBoip’s Extract Bucuv is Diuretic and Blood 
Purifying, and cures al] Diseases arising from habits of 
dissipation, excesses and im ‘rudences in life, impuri- 
ties of the blood, &c., superceding Copavia in affec- 
tions for which it is used, such as Gonorhea, Gleets of 
ong standing, and Syphilitic Affections. In these 








AGENTS! READ Tunis! 


E WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY 

of $30 PER WEEK and expenses, or allow a 

large commission, to sell our new wonderful inven- 

tions. Addrese, M. WAGNER & CO., 
a8 3m Marshall, 





di , used in connection with He_mpo.p's Ross 
Wasu. 


Sold by all Druggiste and dealers everywhere. Be- 
ware of counterfeits. Take no other. Describe «ymp- 
tome in all communications. 

Address H. T. HELMBOLD, 504 Broadway, N. Y. 





